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Ir this issue of Junior Scholastic, the emphasis is on 
WRITING, and how important it is as (1) a means 
of communication, and (2) as a big help in a great 
Many jobs in this world. In the picture on the right 
We see NEWSPAPER REPORTERS working under 
pressure. You see them at their typewriters, “knock- 
ing out’ their stories’ in a Western Union office, 
near the scene of a big strike they are "covering." 
In the foreground, you see telegraph operators at 


| their "bugs" (sending instruments), telegraphing the 


Stories to the home offices of the newspapers. Be- 
low, is a scene around the “copy desk" in the main 
office of the NEW YORK TIMES. These men read the 
stories that the reporters write, edit (improve) them, 
Write headlines on them, and “shoot” the “copy” 
{typed stories) upstairs to the composing room, 
Where they are set in type on linotype machines. 
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Far from the scenes shown He makes his living writing 


above and to the left, sits em . , letters for the people who 
this Arabian letter-writer. ~ 1 . GE cannot write their own. 
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THE WORLD AT WORK 


Junior Scholastic’s Weekly Picture Page 
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Many busy people do a great deal of their “writing by dictating it to 
their secretaries. This is true of many business executives, editors, law- 
yers, ministers, professors, authors, officers of government and many 
others. The busy, energetic mayor of New York City—Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia—is one who dictates his letters, speeches and other important 
things that have to be written out before they are made public. Here we 
see Mayor LaGuardia, in his automobile, dictating as he goes along, to 
save time. The picture on the left shows RADIO SCRIPT WRITERS in 
the NBC studios. Every radio program has to be written out before it is 
acted out. Who's that fellow standing in the back, and looking as though 
he was about to object to something? It's our old friend, Georgie-Porgi 
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OME people sign important pa- 
pers by making a cross because 
they do not know how to write. 

Not long ago, among backward 
people in various parts of our coun- 
try, there were many who could not 
write, so they would sign papers 
with tooth marks made by biting the 
paper. These marks served very well 
for signatures, for no two people 
have teeth just alike. 

People who cannot read or write 
are called “illiterate.” That means 
they do not know their letters. 

In the entire world about 60% of 
the people over ten years old are il- 
literate. This seems amazing until we 
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DOES EVERYONE KNOW HIS ABC's? 


always tried to educate its people. As 
soon as the United States became a 
democracy, many wise men insisted 
that our people must know how to 
read and write, in order to know how 
to vote intelligently. Little by little, 
schooling for everyone was given by 
the state governments. Today we 
take it as a matter of course that 
everyone should have a chance to go 
to school. In fact, most of our states 
require that children go to school. 

In the South, the idea of schooling 
for everyone took root more slowly 
than in the North. The Negroes had 
no schooling at all before the Civil 
War, unless the mistress of the plan- 
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Pictorial Statistics 


This map shows how illiteracy in the United States is a regional problem. In the 
“white” states, less than 3°/, of the people over 10 years cannot read or write. 


think of the great sections of Africa, 
Asia, the Arctic, and scattered Pa- 
cific islands where none of the natives 
can read and write. 

Even in Europe and South Ameri- 
ca about a third to a half of the peo- 
ple in some countries are illiterate. 
Most of these people are women, for 
until about a hundred years ago peo- 
ple thought women needed no school- 
ing. 

Today all the countries of Europe 
and Japan and India are making 
great efforts to educate their children 
of both sexes. In India 87% of all the 
people do not know how to read and 
write, but only 25% of the children 
are in this class. 

The northern countries in Europe 
have the fewest illiterate people. Ev- 
eryone goes to school, and the per- 
cent of illiteracy is less than .5%. 

In America, our government has 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekl 
through May inclusive—except 
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tation gave some time to teaching 
them. 

In spite of the desire of our democ- 
racy that its people know their let- 
ters, there are still nearly five out of 
every hundred people who do not. 
In certain parts of the country there 
are more illiterate people than in 
other parts. Notice on the map that 
the Pacific Coast and the North Cen- 
tral states have little illiteracy. 

What people are the most illiterate 
in our country? The foreign-born 
and the Negroes have the greatest 
number of illiterates. Large numbers 
of foreign-born who came to this 
country as adults, are living in the 
Northeast of the United States where, 
as the map shows, there is 3 to 6% 
illiteracy. The majority of Negroes 
have always lived in the South. 
In Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina at least 17% of the people 
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Illiteracy is not as bad as it used to be. Each fig- 7 
ure represents 1% of everybody over !0 years. 4 







































cannot read or write. Most, but by no Ot 
means all, of those illiterate people | 
are Negroes. 

The old proverb says “It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” Even 
the depression did some people good a 
by giving them opportunities they ~ 


had never had. Many good teachers I 
were out of work. Also many grown 
people were unemployed and need- 

ed teaching. The Works Progress Ad- . 


ministration (WPA) opened “adult i 
education” classes for grown people. . 
People hungry to learn went to 
school and by 1934 a third more 
grown people were studying in their 
free time than in 1914. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) also helped spread education, ¥ 
It gave jobs and education to 400,000 
to 500,000 young men and boys. 


Among those were thousands who a 
had had little or no schooling. While Y 
they were in the CCC almost all those a 


boys who could not read and write ¥ 
learned to do so. 

Until the next census for the nation 
in 1940, we shall not know how many 
more people have learned to read and 1 
write since the depression. But it is : 
safe to guess that today, in our coun- 
try, not more than four out of every 
100 people are illiterate. Fewer for- 
eign-born people are permitted to 3 
settle in America today, and Negro ’ 
education is moving slowly but 
steadily forward. In a few years our 
country will probably be as literate 
as northern Europe. q 

There is a big difference between 
being literate and being educated, 
Merely knowing how to read and 
write is not by any means being edu- 
cated. People who can read, but who 
do not know what to read, can waste 
much time by reading trash. They 
can also make serious mistakes by 
believing all they read in the papers 
or in advertisements. The question 
for future Americans is not “Can you 
read” but “What do you read?” 
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THE RECORD RIDE 


Ml EN days was our regular 
T schedule said “Wash” Per- 
kins; “that meant pretty good 
goin’—about ten miles an hour. It 
takes a pretty fast and steady clip for 
a horse to make that time; but we 
showed once we could do better than 
that; though I killed one poor horse 
in provin’ it.” 

I had found Wash at Pleasant Green 
—his little home town there about 
ten miles to the west of Salt Lake. 
He was stalwart still, despite his 
nearly fourscore years—a typical 
American pioneer, who had been 
hardened with the real work of tam- 
ing the frontier. He was modest, too, 
in telling about his adventures—took 
them just as a matter of course, as 
every one of the honest-to-goodness 
pony riders I have known have done. 
Such pretenders as I have met claim- 
ing this distinction were always 
boastful of their imaginary exploits; 
and never good on details. Wash 
Perkins was none of these. I can hear 
his clear but quiet voice saying: 

“My first experience in connection 
with the mail service out West was 
when I hired out to help get a stage- 
coach line established along the trail 
of the Forty-Niners. That follows the 
Humboldt River, you know, across 
Nevada. Well, old Chief Pocatello or 
Winnemucca, or both of them with 
their Shoshones and Piutes, were on 
a rampage at that time. The gold- 
diggers rushin’ across their country 
were not very considerate, I guess. 
Their animals ate up the grass; they 
killed the game; and sometimes they 
killed Indians without much provo- 
cation. I’ve heard that the reason old 
Pocatello had such hatred for the 
whites was that his father was mur- 
dered by some of the emigrants. 
Anyway, I can’t find it in my heart 
ever to blame the Injun much. They 
had to stand a good deal. 

“Of course it wasn’t so pleasant for 
us fellows when they got on the war- 
path. On this trip when we were try- 
ing to plant some stations along the 
Humboldt I came pretty close to get- 
ting my hair lifted. The boys that 
drove the stage-coach and the pas- 
sengers with them did get killed and 
scalped. I'll never forget that sight 
when we came up to it next day. The 
mutilated bodies were lying about; 
the coach was burned; the bags of 
mail had been cut wide open with the 
scalping-knives and the letters were 
seattered about through the sage- 
brush. It looked as if the redskins 
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THE PONY EXPRESS 
Two Stories’ Told by Heroes 





“The boys that drove the stage-coach and the passengers . . get killed and scalped." 


had tied their lariats to the bags after 
slitting them and dashed about with 
them just to see the white man’s 
‘talkin’ paper,’ as they called it, fly. 
They used to slit open the feather 
beds left along the trail and have that 
kind of savage fun.” 

“Did you get into a fight with the 
Indians?” I asked. 

“No; we didn’t. Our boss saw it 
was too blamed risky to try to go on 
with his plan; so he just obeyed old 
Pocatello’s unwritten orders and 
turned back. There wasn’t any stage- 
coach line established along that 
Humboldt trail that year, nor for 
some years after that. We had to take 
the Egan Trail to the south, where 
the Pony Express was run. That was 
farther south across Utah and Ne- 
vada.” 

“Were you ever a Pony Express 
rider?” 

“Well, yes; I did make the run a 
good many times,” was the reply. 
“Major Egan used me whenever they 
got into tight pinches; as they did 
when the redskins tried to put the 
mail out of business there, as they 
had done farther north. I remember 
one time that I had to ride a hundred 
and fifty miles and back again. I was 
with Billy Fisher part of the way. 
The Injuns were lurkin’ all along the 
trail, trying to get us. We could see 
their smoke signals on the hills. It 

*These twe stories are from The Pony Express 
Goes Through, An American Saga Told by Its 
Heroes. By Howard R. Driggs. Reprinted here by 


permission of Frederick A. Stokes Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. 


was a pretty dangerous gauntlet to 
run; but we skirted round every am- 
bush point the best we could, to keey 
out of range of their arrows and bul- 
lets. They didn’t have many guns, 
and what they did have was poor 
ones. 


“We came close to gettin’ it in one 
place, just the same. There was one 
point covered with rocks and cedars 
we had to go past—no way round it. 
We kept our eyes skinned and our re- 
volvers ready, but no Injun showed 
his head until we were just about 
past the danger point. Then whiz! 
whiz! whiz! the arrows and bullets 
were flying uncomfortably close. We 
spurred our horses into a dead run; 
but before we were out of reach a 
bullet went through the top of Billy’s 
mochila; and an arrow landed in the 
flap of my saddle. 


“As we got out of range of their 
shots, we turned and saw some of 
them on the rocks. They set up their 
yellin’. We blazed away a few times 
at them, but the bullets couldn’t 
reach the red devils. Soon as we felt 
safe enough we stopped and got off 
our horses to give them a breathin’ 
spell. That was the closest shave I 
ever had with Indians. 

“When we reached Simpson 
Springs, we found Major Egan there 
and gave him the news of the Indian 
outbreak that had cleaned up a num- 
ber of the stations, and killed some 
of the station keepers. He told Billy 

Turn to page 14 
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of the Postal Trails 


A DESERT GHOST 


“1 IDN’T you ever have any fun 
D on the Pony Express?” Uncle 
Nick was asked as he had 


just finished telling of his almost 
tragic adventure on the old Trail. 


“Of course we did,” he replied. 
“You mustn’t think, boy, that pony 
riders and station keepers were a 
long-faced lot. They had about as 
much deviltry in them as high-school 
boys have nowadays,” he added with 
a twinkle in his eye; “played about 
the same sort of tricks, only ours 
were more of the rough-and-tumble 
sort, in keepin’ with the times. 


“The best kind of sporé we ever 
got,” he chuckled, “was breakin’ in a 
‘tenderfoot.’ Every new hand had to 
get his trainin’, you know; and we 
had our own way of bringin’ him up. 
He might find his bunk full of prickly 
pears, or get salted coffee, or find his 
trousers missin’; or maybe 
some fractious, horse that 
was given him -to ride, 
would be touched off into a 
bucking spree, by a secret 
jab in rib or flank. If the 
rider got pitched off into 
the sagebrush, it was just 
too bad. If he got mad it 
was worse for him. The 
tricks would keep comin’ 
thick and fast until he 
showed he could take the 
medicine, or else he quit. A 
fellow just had to be a good 
sport to get along with our 
buncn of boys. 

“IT remember one brag- 
gart that we put through a 
real test,” the old man 
laughed. ““Major Egan had 
brought this fellow out to 
Ibapah to help out while I 
was getting over my 
wound. Well, this new rider 
had hardly struck camp till 
he began to tell what he 
would do if any of the 
Gosiutes or White Knives 
ever crossed his trail. Bob 
‘Orr gave me a wink, and 
we just encouraged the fel- 
low to let himself out. Ac- 
cordin’ to his way of think- 
in’ the pesterin’ Injuns 
could be cleaned up if a 
dozen dead shots would go 
right after them. We helped 
him to think so. 

“Then we began to turn 
the talk of some of the 
bloody happenings along 
(he trail. We didn’t spare 
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GOES THROUGH 


the color as we went on with stories 
of the massacrin’ of emigrants and 
the murderin’ of miners, and the am- 
bushin’ and killin’ of riders and sta- 
tion hands. The braggart wasn’t 
havin’ much to say as we piled up our 
stories. 

“ ‘Nick, what the devil do you 
think ever happened to the body of 
that Injun we buried by that clump 
of willows down by the creek?’ Bob 
asked. 

“ ‘Why, it’s there yet, ain’t it?’ 

“ ‘No siree!’ Bob replied; ‘that red- 
skin’s corpse has been spirited away. 
I went past the grave this morning 
after my horse, and it is wide open— 
no body in it.’ 

“ ‘Maybe the coyotes dug it up,’ I 
suggested. 

“‘*Not a bit of it; none of their 
tracks around. I looked for ’em; and 
I didn’t see any moccasin tracks 
either. The dirt’s just heaved up 
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", +. up came the white cloth right out of the grave." 


fresh as if the bloomin’ Gosiv.ie had 
pushed himself out of his own grave.’ 

“*That’s darn funny,’ I said. ‘By 
George, that reminds me of some- 
thing I saw near that grave as I was 
ridin’ by it last night.’ 

“‘*What the devil.was that?’ Bob 
asked. 

“* ‘Somethin’ kind o’ tall and white. 
It looked queer to me, but I thought 
it was just mist risin’ from the creek. 
Now I’m wonderin’.’ 

“ ‘Wondering what?’ asked the fel- 
low that had been braggin’. 

“*Well, it might have been the 
ghost of that Injun.’ 

“ ‘Hell, there ain’t any such thing 
as ghosts!’ he said. 

“ *T wouldn’t be quite so sure about 
that,’ Bob put in; ‘the way that 
grave’s heaved up looks kinda spooky 
to me.’ Then he called to the hostler. 
‘You’d better get Bolly saddled; bout 
time for Pete was here with the 
mail.’ 

“*‘Looks like a storm 
comin’,’ I said as the hostler 
opened the door. ‘Bet it'll 
be a black night.’ 

* ‘Supper’ll be ready ina 
few minutes, boys,’ called 
Mrs. Severe from the kitch- 
en; ‘better get washed up.’ 

“The braggart went out 
to the stable with the hos- 
tler; and Bob whispered to 
me, ‘Nick, let’s take the 
wind out of that fellow. 
Come on!’ 

“We were soon in the 
kitchen making plans with 
Mrs. Severe, who was about 
as keen for a good joke as 
we were. 

“‘*Got anything white, 
Aunt Lizzie — sheet or 
something?’ asked Bob. 

“‘*Nothing but this bolt 
of new factory,’ she replied. 
‘What do you want of it?’ 

“*Just the thing,’ whis- 
pered Bob; ‘we won’t hurt 
it. Tell you later.’ He 
grabbed it up and was 
making for the door with 
me right behind him. 

“As we stole away from 
the station, he told me to 
pick up a rope and tent pole 
lying there. I did, and away 
we went into the darkness, 
out to the open Indian 
grave about two hundred 
yards away. Hurriedly we 
set up the pole in the grave, 
run the rope through the 

Turn to page 14 
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HOW WRITING WAS DONE BEFORE OUR TIME 


Stages in the Evolution of Writing Are Shown in These Fine Illustrations 


THE STONE THE PARCHMENT PERIOD OF THE ROMANS 


THE PALM LEAF PERIOD OF THE EAST INDIES 


ILLUMINATED PARCHMENTS OF THE MEDIEVAL MONKS 


THE WAX TABLETS OF THE GREEKS THE AMERICAN INDIANS DRAWING ON SKINS 
These iliustratic» « from living medels, are repreduced by permission of the copyright-holders—White & Wyckoff Mig. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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A Column About Books by Helen M. Burgess 


. Lost Covers. By Edna Turpin. 
Published by Random House, 
New York. 
OR several generations the Al- 
be lens had lived in Linden Row, 
Richmond, Virginia, but hard 
times had come to them and it was 
necessary for them to give up the big 
house and move into a smaller, less 
expensive place. We first meet them 
on moving day. Billy Bob, Nancy, 
Robin, Letty are all trying to help 
their mother and it is stren- 
uous work sorting and 
packing. 

That evening they are a 
bit settled in their new 
home and all are very tired. 
Usually Mr. Allen reads to 
them for a while after sup- 
per. Robin is an enthusias- _ 
tic stamp collector and his 
stamp magazine has just 
arrived and he is telling the 
others about wrong things 
on stamps— 


“There are lots of other wrong things 
on stamps, mistakes in maps and things 
I'd not know about. Oh! Look at this 
picture, the St. Kitts Columbus stamp, 
1903. See if you can find what’s wrong 
with it.” 

They all looked at the stamp, but 
no one saw any error. 

“Columbus is looking through a tele- 
scope; and the first telescope was made 
a hundred years later by Galileo.” 
Robin triumphantly passed on to them 
his new knowledge. 

Mrs. Allen glanced at the clock. The 
slow hands had moved to a few min- 
utes past eight. 

“What else is interesting in your 
magazine, Robin?” 

“Here’s a special article. Longish. 
About Confederate locals.” 

“Confederate locals?” 

“Yes’m. They’re—they’re—aw, this 
tells about them.” 

“Confederate locals sound interest- 
ing.” Mrs. Allen suppressed a yawn. 
“Robert, as we haven’t our book—if 
you would read us something else to- 
night—maybe that article—” 

“Please.” Robin thrust the magazine 
into his father’s hands. 

“Um-m.” Mr. Ailen glanced at the 
first page. It was about postal condi- 
tions in the United States in 1861. 
“*There was a well-organized postal 
service that had been using stamps for 
fifteen years.’” 

“Only fifteen years!” exclaimed 
Nancy. “I didn’t know stamps were so 
young. I thought people had been hav- 
ing them always—certainly for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years.” 

“Century mark in 1940.” Robin sup- 
plied the date. “British ‘penny black’ 
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cf 1840 was the world’s first govern- 
ment-issued stamp. Here it is, on the 
first page of my stamp book. The 
United States’ first stamps were a ten- 
center black with Washington on it and 
a red-brown five-center with Franklin. 
They were issued in 1847.” 

“And this is interesting.” Mr. Allen 
read aloud: “ ‘Before general stamps 
came out, there were locals, stamps 
that postmasters issued for their own 
offices. Only a few postmasters issued 
locals, and no one issued many. Near- 
ly all these local stamps 
were destroyed aiter they 
were used. So few were left 
that United States locals are 
among the rarest and most 
valued stamps of the world. 
The Alexandria five - cent 
stamp, on bluish paper, is 
worth twelve thousand dol- 
lars.’ ” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Billy 
Bob, coming to life. “Twelve 
grand for an old canceled 


“Millionaire stamps,” said 
Robin. 

Mr. Allen read on: “‘The postal 
system organized in 1847 supplied 
every cross-roads post office with 
stamps and served the whole country 
until 1861. Then the nation was split in 
two by the secession of eleven southern 
States that joined together and organ- 
ized a Confederacy. 

“Sounds like a history lesson,” Nancy 
yawned, 

Robin gave here a scornful glance. 
“This isn’t history—like we study at 
school. It’s just telling things you have 
to know, to understand about Confed- 
erate stamps. After the southern States 
said they were out of the Union, they 
couldn’t use Union stamps, could they? 
—any more than we can use Cana- 
dians.” 

That gave Nancy something to con- 
sider. “But people in the South needed 
stamps. They must have wanted to 
send and get letters more than ever, 
with fathers and brothers in the army. 
How did they manage?” 

“They used Confederate stamps,” 
Billy Bob replied glibly. 

“Aw! But they didn’t have them,” 
put in Robin. “Not right away.” 

“No,” said Mr. Allen. He read again: 
“*The Confederacy organized a postal 
department as quickly as possible, but 
it took several months to put it in 
working order—to have designs made, 
and to get paper and ink, and to print 
and distribute stamps. The first Con- 
federate general issues came out in 
October, 1861. 

“Up to that time each postmaster 
handled business in his own way. Most 
of them did what they or their fathers 
had done before there were govern- 
ment stamps: they collected cash and 


marked letters paid. Some postmasters 
—perhaps they knew about those 
Alexandria and other locals — had 
stamps printed for their own offices. 
These are the Confederate locals.’” 

“Like the United States locals,” said 
Robin. 


“Corresponding to them,” agreed Mr. 
Allen. “Listen to this! ‘Within the space 
of one year, there were four kinds of 
stamps used in the southern States: 
first, United States stamps; second, 
State locals; third, Confederate locals; 
fourth, Confederate general issues. A 
complete collection of local and gen- 
eral Confederate stamps made when 
they were issued, would have cost only 
a few dollars: now that collection 
would be worth over fifty thousand 
dollars.’ ” 


“My word!” exclaimed Billy Bob. 

Mrs. Allen, who had been nodding, 
roused herself. “Confederate stamps. 
Fifty thousand dollars,” she murmured. 
“Did our poor Confederates have 
stamps that were so valuable? I should 
think they’d have sent out a ship to 
run the blockade — cargo, postage 
stamps—to buy medicines.” 

“Mother! How you are mixing things 
up!” cried Robin. “You are half asleep.” 

“Dozing,” she confessed. “It’s been a 
long day. Tiresome. I really think Ill 
have to go to bed and let you finish 
reading without me.” 

“Yes. Good night. Not much more,” 
said Mr. Allen. 

What a pity, oh, what a shame and 
a pity she went to bed just then! In 
three minutes the family regretted it— 
and Robin grieved through many long 
months. 

At the end the article became excit- 
ing. It described and priced some spe- 
cial stamps: stamps that, on original 
covers, are worth hundreds of dollars. 
It named Virginia post offices the Al- 
lens knew—not only Danville and 
Petersburg and other cities, but little 
places, Pittsylvania Court House and 
Pleasant Shade. 

“Pleasant Shade!” cried Robin. “The 
post office at Mother’s father’s home!” 

“Is it the same post office? The one 
where we send letters to Cousin Mar- 
tha?” asked Nancy. “Why, that’s just 
a little country place.” 

“Yes,” replied her father. “ ‘Pleasant 
Shade, Greensville County.’ 

“*The Pleasant Shade postmaster 
saw the stamps printed for Petersburg, 
and he got the printer to make some 
for his office. The printer used the 
same frame, just changing the names 
of post office and postmaster, and he 
used blue ink instead of Petersburg 
red. The Pleasant Shades are among 
the most valuable Confederate lo- 
cals.’” 

Robin jumped up. “Bet some of those 
old letters in that big desk—” 

“Certainly,” chimed in Nancy. 
“Won’t it be wonderful to find them 
and get all the money we want—and 
keep Judy, and our schools, and every~ 
thing!” 

“Where are those letters?” Robin 
was ready for action. 

“I saw Mother taking things out of 
the desk at home,” said Letty. “Judy 
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mails." It went up in a balloon from Paris in 1870! 


1elped her bring them downstairs to 
put in a box or trunk or somewhere.” 

“Tl ask her. We’ll look at them right 
away.” 

Robin was at the door before his fa- 
ther could stop him. “No, son. Mother’s 
tired. Asleep, maybe.” 

“She wouldn’t mind waking up a 
minute.” 

“No.” 

“She could just tell me where they 
are and go right back to sleep,” Robin 
said in his most beguiling tone. 

“Mother’s too tired. Some 
time.” 

“But, Daddy—” 

“T said No. It’s bedtime. Good night.” 

“What’s the use of going to bed?” 
grumbled Robin. “Just to stay awake 
all night. I can’t sleep one wink, not 
knowing about those Pleasant Shades.” 


other 


The search for the “Lost Covers” 
is a long one and the Allens do have 
difficulties, but they are courageous 
and happy and you will like them, 
even if you do not get as greatly ex- 
cited about stamp collecting as Robin 
and Nancy. 

There are many books about 
stamps because the stories about 
them have a great fascination for 
people, as you well know. Here are 
three which you may not have read: 
America’s Story As Told in Postage 
Stamps, by E. M. Allen (published 
by Whittlesey House) is the history 
of our country as it is pictured upon 
stamps issued to commemorate im- 
portant events. 

Stories Postage Stamps Tell: What 
We Can Learn From Them, by S. I. 
Rothschild (published by Putnam’s) 
lists stamps by the subjects which 
they represent: advertising, archi- 
tecture, astronomy, engineering, 
sports, music, and many other sub- 
jects. The Germans issued a series 
showing scenes from Richard Wag- 
ner’s famous operas. 
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Did you know that the first airmail 
stamp was used in 1870? Mr. Roths- 
child tells about it— 

At the siege of Paris, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, 1870, the Ger- 
mans had entirely surrounded the city. 
The only way in which the French 
could get their mail out of the be- 
sieged city was by the use of balloons 
which they had so perfected at that 
time that, when the winds were favor- 
able, they would allow them to rise, 
either with a man to guide them or 
mechanically guided. Thus, the mail 
was taken to the innermost parts of 
France. Occasionally the winds shifted 
and the mail would fall into the hands 





of the Germans or in the 
North Sea. A special mili- 
tary corps was organized 
to conduct this effort of 
air mail transportation, 
and about seventy bal- 
loons left the city during 
the siege. Carrier pigeons 
were also used, being sent 
out in balloons and re- 
turning with replies. 
While the experiment was 
by no means perfect it was 
the only practical way the 
French had of getting a 
quantity of mail out of the 
city. 

Geography and Stamps, 
by K. K. Stiles (published 
by Whittlesey House) 
shows how the stamp “has 
become a vivid symbol of 
geography’s pageant. The 
postage stamp precedes 


« 
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the mapmaker’s pencil 
nine times out of ten. 
The Stamp Collectors’ Round 


Table, edited by Foster W. Loso, is a 
new book, covering every phase of 
stamp collecting It should interest 
both the novice and the experienced 
collector. 

Other good books on stamp collect- 
ing are: Stamp Collecting by Charles 
J. Phillips; Stamps by Kent B. Stiles. 

Any of these books may be pur- 
chased through Scholastic Bookshop, 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CODES AND SECRET WRITING 


ID you ever make an arrow on the 
sidewalk with chalk to show a 
friend the way you were going? If you 
did, you were using a code, very much 
like those used by spies and secret 
service men in stories you've read. 

A code is a syster: of words or signs 
used to save time and space. Usually 
codes are secret, and can be understood 
only by persons who have 
studied them or have been 


told the key to _ their 
mystery. 
Many exciting stories 


have been written about 
spies who carried code mes- 
sages in time of war and 
risked their lives to deliver 
them. These messages car- 
ried information about 
troops and supplies, and 
had to be kept secret so that 
they couldn’t be read by the 
enemy. Because of this we 
usually think of codes and 
spies as belonging together. 

As a matter of fact, codes are used by 
many other people who have nothing 
to do with spies or spying. 

The telegraph operator who sends 
messages over the wire is using a code. 





A military spy concealed 
code under a postage 
stamp. 


His is called the Morse Code. Perhaps 
you know this system of dots and 
dashes used by telegraph operators all 
over the world. 

Radio operators on ships, in air- 
planes, in police departments have 
special codes which are understood 
and used by other radio operators. 

Individuals and businesses that send 
many cables and telegrams 
found that they needed a 
code to shorten their mes- 
sages and thus cut down 
their bills. To meet their 
needs the various tele- 
graph and cable companies 
of the world have arranged 
elaborate codg systems and 
published these in book 
form. These books are sold 
to governments as well as 
to private groups and busi- 
ness houses. These codes 
use groups of letters to 
represent whole phrases or 
sentences. For example, in 
the Western Union code, AVNOD 
stands for “Why did you have to buy?” 
Here one word is used instead of six. 

Another very common form of code 
is the shorthand used by stenographers. 
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HY save stamps? 
Because their bright colors 
are attractive. Because the 


pictures on them are interesting. Be- 
cause you like to show off your album 
to your friends. Because you learn 
about strange countries and their peo- 
ple by examining them. 

No matter what answer you give, 
the real reason is that collecting 
stamps is fun. 

For the same reason young and old, 
rich and poor people all over the world 
do exactly the same thing. Stamp col- 
lecting is done by boys and girls, by 
college professors, by businessmen, by 
presidents, by kings. President Roose- 
velt is America’s most famous stamp 
collector. (See picture on page 12.) 
The late King George V of England 
had one of the finest collections of 
British stamps ever known. 


The First Stamp 


The very first stamp ever issued is 
less than one hundred years old. It 
came out in Great Britain in 1840, and 
had on it a picture of Queen Victoria. 
The idea of using a stamp to mail a let- 
ter was entirely new, and some people 
objected to “slobbering over the back 
of Queen Victoria’s face.” 

The most expensive stamp in the 
world comes from British Guiana in 
South America. It is the only one of its 
kind. About fifty years ago a boy in 
British Guiana found it on an old let- 
ter. He did not think it was much good, 
but put it in his album anyway. A 
short while later he decided to sell 
some of his stamps and picked this 
particular one cent Guiana as the one 
he cared for least. He took it to a deal- 
er, who hesitated a long time about 
buying it. He said it was not a good 
specimen, but that he would risk a 
few cents for it. Its present owner paid 
more than $35,000 for it. 

A number of people have unearthed 
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Stamps by courtesy of Scott Stamp € Coin Co. 
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Collecting Stamps is Fascinating Fun 


small fortunes in their attics by dig- 
ging out old letters. Many others have 
burned up thousands of dollars be- 
cause they did not know “the junk” 
was worth keeping. But if you set out 
to collect stamps for the purpose of 
making money, you are almost sure to 
be disappointed. There is money to be 
made by dealers who buy and sell. But 
the average collector does not deal in 
stamps for profit, though every collec- 
tor no doubt believes that he could, 
if he wished, sell his collection for 
more than he paid for it. 


Many collectors specialize in certain 
kinds of stamps. Some specialize in 
U. S. stamps, or in other countries. 


Special Subjects 

Many people believe that the special 
subject collection is the most interest- 
ing. The stamps around this page are 
examples of four special subjects. If 
you look closely, you will see that the 
ones across the top all have pictures of 
airplanes, the ones across the bottom 
are pictures of boats, the ones at the 
left are scenes from different coun- 
tries, and the ones at the right are ani- 
mals and birds. 


A few other special objects are: 
trains and locomotives, pictures of 
kings and queens, musicians and mu- 
sical instruments, fashions of all ages 
and countries, and automobiles. 


Note that the corner of each stamp 
is marked. For the reason for this, read 
the “Congress” article on page 12. 

Here is a list of “‘tools” every stamp 
collector should have: 

Scott’s Standard Postage Stamp Cata- 
logue. This is the stamp-collector’s dic- 


tionary and answers all kinds of ques- 
tions about stamps. 

A stamp album suited to the type of 
collection you are making; loose leaf al- 
bums are recommended. 

Instruments for handling your col- 
lection: hinges, stamp tongs, perfora- 
tion gauge. watermark detector. 
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THEY CARRY THE MAIL 
Uncle Sam Has 300,000 Postal Workers 


man! He is perhaps the most 

“waited for” person in the coun- 
try. Who has not had the thrill of 
getting a long-looked-for letter, or 
the bitter disappointment of seeing 
the mailman pass by without leaving 
the letter so eagerly wanted. 


Fran: te i likes to see the mail- 


The mailman on your route is one 
of 300,000 people who help Uncle 
Sam deliver the mail. All of these 
people (postmasters, clerks, carriers, 
messengers, truck drivers and many 
others), the 47,000 post offices in 
which they work, and the thousands 
of automobiles, railway mail cars, 
airplanes and ships on which they 
deliver the mail—all this is one huge 
business conducted by Uncle Sam 
under the Post Office Department. 


The postal service is the citizen’s 
first line of communication with the 
world beyond his door. Today, of 
course, we have many other and 
faster means of communication 
(which will be taken up in coming 
issues of Junior Scholastic). But the 
postal service is the most widely 
used of all, and it offers service fast 
enough for most everybody’s com- 
fort and convenience. 

Carved on the front of the main 
post office building in New York City 
are these words: 

NEITHER SNOW Nor RAIN NOR 
HEAT Nor GLOOM OF NIGHT 
STAYS THESE COURIERS FROM 
THE SWIFT COMPLETION OF 
THEIR APPOINTED ROUNDS 


This sentence is the motto of the 























| Twing Galloway 


The automobile wy displaced the horse and buggy as the rural mailman's 


means of transportation. 
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ere is an old Ford, overflowing with mail and two calves! 





Delivering mail on rural routes in the 
“horse and buggy days” not so long ago. 


U. S. Post Office Department. It was 
written hundreds of years before 
America was ever discovered by 
white men. A Greek writer and trav- 
eler named Herodotus wrote it in 
describing the Persian postal service 
in 480 B.C., at the time of King 
Xerxes I. 

This makes you realize how old 
postal service is. 

Marco Polo the great Venetian 
traveler, reported from China in the 
13th century, that there were 10,000 
post-offices and 200,000 horses carry- 
ing the mail. 

The word “post” in those days 
meant that the runners or riders 
worked in relays—they would run 
or ride to a post along the road, where 
another runner or rider would take 
the letter and carry it to the next 
post. Thus, we get the name post 





Pan American Airways 
Spanning continents and oceans, air- 
planes take the mail all over the world. 


road. And this way of carrying com- 
raunications from one place to an- 
other was established in the Thir- 
teen Colonies in 1672. At that time 
the first post road between New York 
and Boston was established on the 
road still known as the Boston Post 
Road. On automobile maps it is now 
U. S. Route 1. 


These post roads had to be laid out 
between the colonies in what was 
then a wilderness. Carrying the mail 
was a dangerous business, and the 
carriers 'vere often killed by Indians 
o1 bandits. But as the post roads 
came to be used more frequently by 
travelers as well as carriers, they be- 
came safer. Yet despite the danger 
of carrying the mail, and the length 
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of time it took at that period, the 
rates charged were not very high. 
Until the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed, it cost only nine 
pence to send a letter from New York 
tc Philadelphia, and a shilling from 
Boston to New York. Letters and 
packages were carried by stage- 
coach at this time, and reached their 
destinations faster. 

Our first postmaster general was 
Benjamin Franklin, to whom goes 
most of the credit for laying the 
foundation of our postal system. 

With the spread of the population 
westward there arose the need for 
extending the postal service. The 
“gold rush” to California in 1848 
found the government unprepared to 
handle the mail, and the prospectors 
from the East were practically out 
of touch with “back home.” It took 
three months or more for a letter to 
go by boat from New York to Pan- 
ama, across the Isthmus of Panama 


Ewing Galloway 
Mail is shot through pneumatic tubes 
between post offices in New York City. 
Here we see containers being loaded. 


by pony rider, and by boat again up 
the west coast. 

The need for a swifter connection 
between East and West in America 
led to one of the most exciting chap- 
ters in our history—the Pony Ex- 
press. It was a short chapter—only 
16 months did it last—but it was 
packed with thrills, several of which 
you can get by turning the page to 
the stories from the book, The Pony 
Express Goes Through. 

During this time there was much 
complaint over the Government pos- 
tal service, and private companies 
started their own letter - delivery 
service. One of these was Wells 
Fargo Co., an express company. 

The railroads naturally brought 
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Wells Fargo stamp (enlarged). 


about a rapid growth of the postal 
system. Wherever the railroads led, 
the mail went along. But city people 
as well as country people had to come 
to the nearest post-office to get their 
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U. 8. Post Office Dept. 
In mountain regions during the winter, 
rural deliveries are often made by sled. 


mail. And city delivery did not come 
until 1863. Those who lived far from 
the railroad or far from town had to 
wait many years—until 1898, before 
the mail came to their doors. At this 
time the rural free delivery (R.F.D) 
was established. 

Uncle Sam started the first regular 
air mail route in 1918, between New 
York and Washington. Two years 
later the transcontinental service be- 
tween New York and San Francisco 
was started. 

To send a letter by air mail costs 
6 cents anywhere in the United 
States. If the letter weighs more than 
one ounce, the additional cost is 6 
cents for each ounce. 

If you want to send a letter from 
one country to another, you can do so 
for a slight additional charge in case 
the country is in Europe, Asia or 
Africa (5 cents for a letter). But it is 
only 3 cents if the country is in Cen- 
tral, South or North America. 
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Traifis do not need to stop to take on sacks of mail. Here is a railway's post office 
car, equipped with catching device, snatching sack of mail from automatic arm. 
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Congress Rarely Meets 
In Special Session 


In about two weeks, Congressmen 
from all parts of the United States will 
be returning to Washington. They will 
be coming for the special session of 
Congress, called by President Roose- 
velt a short time ago. 

Congress is required by the Constitu- 
tion to have a regular session at least 
once in every year. A special session 
may be called by the President when- 
ever he thinks one necessary. During 
the last 100 years, only 21 special ses- 
sions of Congress have been called. 

The last one was held in 1933. It was 
called by President Roosevelt soon 
after he began his first term of office. 
At that time the United States was ina 
serious condition because of the de- 
pression. The President ordered all the 
banks of the country to close for ten 
days. He called Congress into session 
to approve his action and to pass spe- 
cial laws regulating the banks when 
they did open. 

In his recent “fireside chat,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt explained his reasons 
for calling another special session. The 
President said that on his recent West- 
ern trip he learned that most of the 
people of the United States seemed to 
agree with New Deal policies. 

To carry the New Deal still further, 
the President has a five-point program 
which he wants Congress to pass. Sev- 
eral of these points were discussed in 
Junior Scholastic last week (page 12). 
In his radio talk, the President referred 
to the point about developing water 
power by building dams, and called it 
“regional planning.” He also spoke of 
“balanced abundance” in reference to 
farming. 

What is meant by “regional plan- 
ning,” and “balanced abundance,” and 
what are “anti-trust laws’? 

Regional planning: The United 
States should be divided into seven re- 
gions or sections, the President said. In 
each of these sections a central planning 
committee would be organized. Each 
of these regional committees would 
work with State and local groups to 
make plans for improving the land, for 
controlling floods, for preserving nat- 
ural resources, and for supplying cheap 
electrical power. The regional commit- 
tees would take the completed plans 
to Congress for approval. Congress 
would supply money for those plans 
which it approved, and the regional 
committees would supervise the work. 

Anti-trust laws: These laws would 
end monopolies in business. When a 
group of men has complete control of 
the manufacture and sale of a certain 
kind of goods, this group is said to have 
a monopoly. Often such monopoly 
groups set the prices of the goods they 
make at a high level. This practice is 
called price-fixing. 

For many years there have been laws 
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against monopolies. These laws are 
called the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. Some peo- 
ple believe these laws are not strong 
enough. Others believe they are all 
right as they are. Does the President 
want a new anti-trust or anti-monopoly 
law? He has not said exactly what he 
wants. The problem is a very hard and 


Wide World 
President Roosevelt turns to his stamp collection to relax af- 
ter hard work. He has 20,000 stamps in 30 loose-leaf albums. 


complicated one, and involves other 
things such as wages and hours of 
workers and price fixing. 

Balanced abundance: The President 
began his remarks about balanced 
abundance by saying: “If we Ameri- 
cans were foolish enough to run every 
shoe factory twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week, we would soon have 
more shoes than the nation could pos- 
sibly buy—a surplus of shoes that 
would have to be destroyed, or given 
away or sold at prices far below the 
cost of production.” When farmers pro- 
duce a great oversupply of crops, he 
explained, they too have to sell them at 
very low prices. Low prices mean hard 
times for farmers. By cooperating with 
the government, they can learn how 
much to grow each year to make sure 
that prices will remain steady. In this 
way farmers will make sure that 
America always has a balanced abun- 
dance. They will produce enough, but 
not too much, food to meet the needs 
of the public. 

President Roosevelt again mentioned 
his new foreign policy (See page 12, 
last week.) He repeated the sentences: 
“America hates war. America hopes for 
peace. Therefore America actively en- 








gages in the search for peace.” Later, 
he said the first step in his search would 
be to urge China and Japan to attend a 
meeting to talk over peace terms. 


One of the bills that will be dis- 
cussed at the special session of Con- 
gress is especially appropriate for the 
subject of this issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic. The bill proposes to do away 
with the law that prevents anyone 
from printing pictures of postage 
stamps. 


To prevent counterfeiting, a law was 
passed many years ago forbidding all 
pictures of stamps or of money. Later 
this was changed to allow 
the use of black-and-white 
pictures of foreign stamps, 
but only if these pictures 
were defaced in some way. 
If you look carefully at the 
border of stamps on page 9, 
you will see that each 
stamp has a defacing line 
across it. 

Pictures of current 
United States stamps are 
forbidden under all condi- 
tions. You may have no- 
ticed that even in stamp 
catalogues there are no il- 
lustrations of our own 
country’s stamps. Now 
stamp collectors are urg- 
ing Congress to change this 
old law, and the chances 
are that Congress will do it. 


Brady Gang Trapped; 
Crime Does Not Pay 


G-men, of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 
have added one more to 
their list of victories on 
crime. Al Brady, Public 
Enemy No. 1, and two 
members of his gang, fell 
into a trap laid by G-men 
and police in Bangor, Maine, last week. 

A few days before, the three men 
had entered a sporting goods store in 
Bangor and bought some pistols and 
ammunition. Then they asked to see a 
machine gun. When the clerk replied 
that they never carried any, Brady 
told him to hunt for one, and promised 
to be back in a few days. 

The clerk immediately phoned the 
Chief of Police and described the men. 
The police notified G-men in Boston. 
A few days later a telephone call was 
received at the store asking whether 
it would be open on the Columbus 
Day holiday. The clerk thought he 
recognized the voice. 


In the meantime, G-men from all 
parts of the country came to Bangor to 
lay the trap, traveling in small groups 
and by different roads so as not to 
cause suspicion. A machine gun was 
mounted in a second story window op- 
posite the store. About twenty police- 
men were posted at concealed points to 
guard exits from the street. Then they 
waited for the gangsters’ car to appear. 
One of Brady’s men entered the store 
and wounded a G-man before he was 
captured. Brady and the other gangster 
were killed by machine-gun fire. 
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Scholastic Recommends 
The New Movie 


The Great 
GARRICK 


Junior 


famous actor of the English stage. 
He was the star of Drury Lane 
theatre in London. The people of 
London flocked to the Drury Lane to 
see him play Shakespearean parts. 
He was a magnificent actor, and a 
conceited one. 

That much is true to history. 

The things which happen in the 
movie The Great Garrick did not 
happen in the life of the actor, David 
Garrick. But he would probably have 
enjoyed them, if they had. 

In the movie David Garrick is in- 
vited to appear with the Comedie 
Francaise. The Comedie Francaise 
was the leading acting company of 
France. It was a great compliment 
for Garrick to be asked to go to Paris 
and act with them. 

Garrick boasted that he was going 
to Paris to teach the Frenchmen how 
to act. The Great Garrick would show 
the French actors a thing or two. 

The members of the French com- 
pany heard of Garrick’s boast. They 
decide to call his bluff; to give him a 
lesson in acting. 

Picard, their manager, rents a 
French wayside inn. There he takes 
his company of actors and actresses. 
He dresses them as people employed 
at the inn. Some are flunkeys, some 
waiters, and some chambermaids. 
Others are guests of the inn. One is a 
blacksmith. 

Picard knew that Garrick would 
spend the night at this inn on his way 
to Paris. But he did not know that 
one of his company (an Englishman) 
would warn Garrick of their plan to 
fool him. This man tells Garrick that 
the Frenchmen are planning some 


|’ 1750 David Garrick was the most 
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"The Great Garrick" is being dressed 
for his actor's role by proud Tubby. 


funny business. Garrick decides to 
get the last laugh. 

Garrick and his flunkey, Tubby, 
arrive at the inn. The actors start 
their highjinks. Garrick pretends 
everything is all right. 

The blacksmith takes an axe and 
chops the wheels off the coach. The 
porter rolls the baggage down the 
stairs. The waiter serves Garrick a 
tiny (and very tough) piece of meat 
for dinner. While Garrick is eating 
it, two of the guests stage a duel un- 





smith in the lake. He goes back into 
the inn, wearing the blacksmith’s 
clothes. He tells Picard that Garrick 
has been drowned! 


The Frenchmen are frantic. 


Then the blacksmith comes in, 
dripping wet. Garrick tells them 
about his little joke. He scolds them 
for being “‘bad actors.” 

When they apologize, he forgives 
them. He is still ““The Great Garrick.” 

But he has made one mistake. The 
young and beautiful lady was not an 
actress. She was a French countess. 
Then the Great Garrick must hum- 
ble himself to her. 


A little swordplay at dinner doesn't disturb "The Great Garrick's" appetite, 
but Tubby is upset, inside and out. You can almost see his pistol trembling! 


der his nose. Still Garrick remains 
calm, although Tubby is flustered by 
the swordplay. 

A young and beautiful lady ap- 
pears at the door and requests a room 
for the night. The innkeeper (Picard) 
refuses her. Garrick thinks she is part 
of the play. He offers her his room. 
He says he will sleep in the same 
room with Tubby. 

After dinner Garrick takes the 
young lady into the garden for a 
walk. He pretends to fall in love with 
her. She falls in love with him. 


During the night there are more 
duels in the hall. The waiter. per- 
forms a “mad” scene. He tries to stab 
Garrick. 

The young lady appears fright- 
ened by all the goings-on. She de- 
mands a coach so that she may leave. 
Garrick goes out to find the black- 
smith. He overhears the blacksmith 
rehearsing his part in which he is to 
beat up Garrick and throw him in 
the lake. 

Then Garrick turns the tables on 
the Frenchmen. He throws the black- 


But the show goes on—at the Com- 
edie Francaise in Paris. 

Brian Aherne plays the part of 
Garrick with great gusto. Edward 
Everett Horton, as Tubby, is as funny 
and flustered as ever. The other mem- 
bers of the cast are fine in their parts. 


HITS AND MISSES 


Life Begins [n College (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) doesn’t make much sense. 
How could it, with the Ritz brothers 
as students working their way through 
college? And Nat Pendleton (usually 
the dumb detective) in the part of an 
“uh-uh” Indian wrestler? There is a 
football game, of course; but when the 
Ritz brothers call signals, all becomes 
a madhouse. 


Annapolis Salute (RKO). There 
ought to be a good movie story in stu- 
dent life at the U. S. Naval Academy. 
If there is, it’s still at Annapolis—not 
in this picture. The midshipmen might 
write some snappy letters of complaint 
about this movie. It makes them look 
like a bunch of cake-eaters. Surely 
that isn’t the stuff future admirals are 
made of. 
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THE RECORD RIDE 


Continued from page 4 


to carry the word through with his 
mail to Salt Lake. Billy started out on 
a mule. He told me afterwards he 
earned his passage on that critter; it 
wouldn’t mind either whip or spur. 
That whole ride made three hundred 
miles for him. But I got about as bad, 
because Major Egan took me back 
with him to help mend the broken line. 
It was no easy job. The blamed Injuns 
had played hob all along the trail.” 

“Did you strike any more trouble on 
your return trip?” 

“No; we got past the worst danger 
spots in the night. Daytime we were 
out in the open mostly, and Indians 
won’t generally fight in the clear. They 
can’t stand a charge, either. 

“Major Egan told me once how he 
was trapped by a bunch of them. Well, 
he just struck spurs into his horse and 
leaped right at the Injuns, yellin’ and 
firin’ his revolver. The redskins broke 
and scattered like rabbits.” 

“Do you ‘recall any other excitin’ 
rides you had on the Pony Express?” 

“Well, yes; there was the one when 
we put Lincoln’s first message to Con- 
gress through in record time. I was on 
that run. Our orders were to get that 
mail through no matter what the cost 


to horse-flesh. You see, the West was 
all in excitement over the comin’ war. 
There were men of Northern and 
Southern sympathy on the frontier. It 
was a grave question which side Cali- 
fornia and the other parts of the West 
would take. Anyway, everybody was 


. keen for news from Washington. I 


guess, too, that the ones that were run- 
nin’ the Express wanted to see just 
how fast we could put the mail through. 

“One thing was against us. Some of 
the stations had been wiped out. A few 
of the horses had to cover double or 
treble the usual distance. Well, I had 
one such stretch; and they gave me a 
pretty fine horse to make the long run. 
I spared him the best I could, goin’ 
slow till I got him kind o’ warmed up. 
Then I put him through pretty hard to 
make the close schedule they had set 
for us. Well, we made it all right, but 
it cost the life of that horse. We couldn’t 
lead him out of the stable next day. 
He never did recover from the pun- 
ishment of that long, hard run—just 
died in his tracks. 

“Of course I felt pretty bad about 
that; but we were ordered to put Lin- 
coln’s message through and to make a 
record if we could in doing it. The rec- 
ord was set all right. It took just seven 
days and seventeen hours. That was 
the best run ever made by the Pony 
Express.” 





A DESERT GHOST 


Continued from page 5 


ring at the top, tied it on to the end of 
the white cloth and unrolled the bolt so 
that it lay in a heap right in the grave. 
The free end of the rope we tied to a 
willow. This done, we got back to the 
house about the time the hostler and 
the tenderfoot were sitting down to 
eat. 

“*Pete’s not quite up to schedule,’ I 
said. ‘Wonder what’s delayin’ him?’ 

“ ‘Injuns, maybe, over there in Over- 
land Canyon,’ said Bob. ‘Didn’t you see 
the smoke signals there about noon?’ 

“He might be takin’ a longer trail 
to dodge the devils,’ I suggested. 

“*Trust Pete for keepin’ out of their 
traps.’ 

“*T can hear him comin’ now,’ the 
hostler spoke up. We caught the sound 
of pony hoofs to the eastward. A few 
minutes more and up to the station 
came Neece on the double jump. 

“*What’s the word from the West, 
boys?’ he asked us as he leaped off his 
horse. 

“TInjuns still ugly!’ Bob said; ‘but 
the new rider that Egan brought in 
yesterday is ready to clean ’em up all 
right.’ 

“ ‘He'd better get goin’,’ said Neece. 
‘Where is he?’ 

“ ‘Out with the hostler!’ said Bob. 

“While Pete went to give the new 
man some advice, Bob and I slipped 
back to the grave beside the trail, hid 
in the clump of willows and waited. 
We hadn’t been there two minutes be- 
fore we heard the tenderfoot coming. 
He was just roundin’ a turn in the trail 
when up came the white cloth right 
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out of the grave. The pony stopped so 
short it pitched the startled rider over 
its head. Before he could get the ex- 
cited horse under control, the ghost 
had sunk back into its grave. 

“The panicky rider tried again to get 
by the spot, but up came the ghost, and 
he whirled the horse and beat it back 
to the station. 

“What the devil’s up?’ we heard 
Pete shout. 

“The tenderfoot blurted out: some- 
thing about an Injun ghost. 

“‘Ghost, hell!’ Pete yelled. ‘Get out 
of here with that mail.’ 

“The braggart flatly refused to go. 

“With that Pete jumped on to the 
trembling pony and made straight for 
the grave. Just as he reached it, up 
came the ghost again; but this time the 
rope got caught in the ring at the top, 
and wouldn’t come down. 

“The pony stopped short, and Neece 
said, ‘Who be ye?’ 

“No answer. 

‘Speak!’ Neece commanded, draw- 
ing his revolver. 

“Don’t shoot, Pete, don’t shoot!’ we 
yelled. 

“T thought you could speak,’ he 
chuckled. ‘Never seen a ghost that 
couldn’t.’ With that he spurred that 
frightened pony up to the edge of the 
grave and emptied his revolver right 
into the ghost. 

“Bob and I were hot-footing it to the 
station while the shootin’ was goin’ on. 

“Well, Bob had to take the mail 
through that night to help pay for that 
trick. We had to pay for the sheeting, 
too, that Pete’s bullets had riddled. As 
for the tenderfoot, he was off before 
daybreak back to his home town. He 
never showed up on the line again. 


SOME FUN 


Dy-Dee 
An out-of-town man went into the 
toy department of a New York store. 
He bought two rubber dolls to take 
home to his small daughter. When the 
sales girl made out the slip, this is 
what she wrote: 
SUS BOG vcccesdccscccs On 
Ul -oseeuecdenneses<. ae 
1.96 
The New Yorker 


Procrustes’ Bed 


Traveler: When I was in England I 
saw a bed twenty feet long by ten feet 
wide. 

Man: Sounds like a lot of bunk to 


me. 
32° Fahrenheit 


Jack: Do you know how to make 
anti-freeze? 

Jill: No. 

Jack: Hide her woolen pajamas. 


The Difference 
Visitor: Does your father ever 
preach the same sermon twice? 
Minister's Son: Sure he does, but no- 
body notices it, cause he hollers in 
different places.—Advance 


Fowl Play 

An Englishman, visiting China for 
the first time, timidly ventured into a 
restaurant. Enjoying the dinner very 
much, and wishing to inform his smil- 
ing host that he recognized a tasty in- 
gredient, he pointed to his near empty 
plate and smilingly queried, “Quack, 
quack?” 

The Chinese waiter shook his head 
and answered, “Caw, caw!” 


Painless Grammar 


“What,” asked the teacher of one 
of her pupils, “do we mean by the 
word ‘plural’?” 

Pupil: By the plural of a word we 
mean the same thing, only more of it. 

Christian Science Monitor 


Two Out 


Some men smile in the evening, 
Some men smile at dawn, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When his two front teeth are gone. 
—Iowa State Green Grenadier 


Give-away 
Teacher Strict: Heyton, come here 
and give me what you have in your 
mouth. 
Heyton: I-I-I’d certainly like to, 
Teacher. It’s the toothache. 


Spare the Rod 

Tom: Been fishin’? 

Bill: Yes. 

Tom: Catch anything? 

Bill: I haven’t been home yet. 
Christian Science Monitor 


Animal Heaven 


Jack: It’s been raining cats and dogs 
all morning. 

Frank: Yeah, there are poodles all 
over. 


JUNI 


OR SCHOLASTIC 
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football in the pictures on this 
page is the best-known kicking 
coach, and the outstanding authority 
on kicking, in the United States. 
Colleges in all parts of the country 
invite him to their campuses to give 
demonstrations and lectures on his 
“art of kicking.” He has become so 
much in demand that now he has to de- 
cline most of the invitations. So the 
colleges now send their kickers to him. 


Coaching 30 Years 


This famous coach’s name is LeRoy 
N. Mills, and he has been coaching foot- 
ball for more than thirty years. But 
coaching is not his profession or career. 
It is his hobby! He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and for all his service to col- 
leges and high school football teams 
he accepts -.o money. 

Mr. Mills lives in Scarsdale, N. Y., a 
suburb of New York City. When he 
graduated from Princeton University 
in 1905, he went right into coaching 
the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) High School 
team. He would coach the team every 
afternoon in the fall, after attending 
his classes at law school. 

Mr. Mills is the author of the only 
book on the subject of kicking. Its title 
is Kicking the American Football, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. He has 
also recently made a movie short for 
Pathe. Its title is Controlled Kicking. 

If you saw the movie, you will recog- 
nize Mr. Mills as the gentleman in the 
pictures here—wearing linen knickers, 
floppy white hat, and with the “chim- 
ney” sticking out of the corner of his 
mouth. Mr. Mills always dresses this 
way for his football demonstrations 





Tt man who is shown kicking a 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


~ How to Punt a Football 


Note the black band around the top 
of the sock on his right foot. This is to 
prevent the sock top from folding down 
over the shoe, and perhaps deflecting 
the ball from its true course. 

During a game a football might be 
kicked in any number of ways, such as 
by (1) punting, (2) place-kicking, (3) 
drop-kicking, (4) multiple-kicking. 

Here we will discuss only punting, 
which is the type of kick most used in 
games and in informal kicking for fun. 


Spin on the Ball 


According to the Mills system, every 
punt is aimed, and the ball kicked so 
that it will be either a spiral punt (with 
right spin or left spin) or an end-over- 
end punt. 

In the pictures (which are enlarge- 
ments from a motion picture made for 
Junior Scholastic), Mr. Mills is kick- 
ing a spiral with left spin. Note that 
the front nose of the ball is pointed to 
the left. For a right spiral, you would 
point the nose to the right. For an end- 
over-end punt, you would hold the 
nose perfectly straight ahead. 

As you catch the ball, place your 
right hand under it in the middle, and 
your left hand spread on the side, 
slightly forward. 

When you hold the ball the same 
way every time, it becomes easier to 
drop it on the instep just as you want 
it. The ball will fit your instep snugly 


if you depress your toe (point it out 
toward the horizon, not up toward the 
sky) as you bring your foot up. (Pic- 
ture No. 11 shows this very well.) 

There is a lot more to punting than 
you think! 

Note also that in punting the ball is 
kicked, not by the toe alone, but by the 
whole instep. Picture No. 10 shows 
clearly how the whole instep of the 
foot will connect with the ball. 

Also note that the ball is dropped 
straight down, and is not tossed high 
into the air or far out in front. 

By following the pictures closely, 
from 1 through 11, you will be able to 
learn the proper footwork for getting 
rhythm and power into your punt. At 
the end of the kick, the balance foot is 
still on the ground. The punts you 
sometimes see in newspapers, showing 
both feet in the air, are misleading, 
and are posed that way to make a spec- 
tacular picture. 

For beginners it is better to start 
kicking without taking the two pre- 
liminary steps. Take only the one step 
—as follows: Start with the same 
stance shown in Picture No. 1, with 
the right foot slightly in front of the 
left (if you are a right-footed kicker). 
Take a step with your left foot, as you 
bend over slightly to drop the ball. 
Bring your right foot up so that it 
comes in contact with the ball no 
higher than two feet from the ground. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Weekly Puzzle Page 


By EUGENE SHEFFER 





THE LETTER-BOX 


In column A there are ten words, most of which are familiar to you. Re- 
move one letter from each word in this column and rearrange the remaining 
letters to form the words defined in column C. In column B print the letters 
you have removed. If you have worked the puzzle correctly, the letters in 
the center column, reading down, should spell the department of the United 
States Government that is headed by James A. Farley. 


A B 


Cc 





| [PREPARE 


MACHINE PATENTED BY CYRUS McCORMICK IN 1834 





2 | ROSEATE 


ONE WHO ANNOYS OTHERS 





CONFORMITY TO FACT 








3 | THRUST 
4 | NITRATE a 
5 | GASOLINE RENTING- 





© | SUFFERED 


DiD NOT ACCEPT 





7 | DEFIANT 


TO HOLD BACK 





8 | CASHIER 


MAKE A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 





9 | VALENCE 


TO CAUSE To FERMENT 





| STIFLE 











MOVES RAPIDLY 











LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


The HOMONYMS puzzle comes out 
as follows: 
PEACE PIECE 
ATE EIGHT 
WOULD WOOD 
GROAN GROWN 
KNEW NEW 
WEAK WEEK 
PLEASE PLEAS 
WHOLE HOLE 


SONOS Why 


NO NONSENSE ABOUT IT, which 
consisted of scrambled lines of a verse 
by James Russell Lowell, is untangled 
as follows— 

His words were simple words enough 

And yet he used them so, 

That what in other mouths was rough, 

In his seemed musical and low. 


The ACROSTIC solution is— 


- 
— 
Q 


POUZrPOP VOR 
Z-PomtesyhO 
ZsHaze"wyO 
OM Mee pO 
KOPP oradcraO 
OQHA2Prununne sah 


The PICTURE-GRAM solution is— 
FISH+T=SHIFT 
MEAT+S=STEAM 
RING+D=GRIND 
LIPS+L=SPILL 
EARS+M=SMEARS 
BONE+L=NOBLE 
LETTER+S=SETTLER 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Prize winners in the HIDDEN RIV- 
ERS contest are as follows: 


First prize ($3)—Robert Seaver, 9th 
Grade, Myrtle Street School, Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 


Second prize ($2)—Genevieve M. 





Giblin, 8th Grade, Hawleyton School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Third prize ($1)—Tie between Rob- 
ert Venables, 7th Grade, Fruitland 
School, Fruitland, Md., and Virginia 
Suddell, 8th Grade, East Rochester Jr. 
H. S., East Rochester, N. Y. 









LIBRARY STEPS 


Read the following paragraph thor- 
oughly and absorb its meaning. Then 
see if you can discover the seven 7-let- 
ter words that have been omitted. The 
diagram below will help you, for one 
letter has been supplied for each word, 
The numbers in parentheses will tell 
you the position of the desired word in 
the diagram: 

If you (6) ------- the cost of 
books with the cost of other leisure- 
time activities, you will see that read- 
ing is among the least expensive of 
pleasures. It is not even necessary to 
buy books, for public libraries (5) 
------- volumes to suit all tastes. Of 
course the reader is at (3) - - - - - - - 
to choose any book that meets his 
fancy, but the librarian will, if re- 
quested, suggest books that will enable 
him to gain a (7) - -.- - - -.- of any 
subject that interests him. Those who 
prefer the latest works of (2) - - - - 
- - - to biographies, histories, or other 
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books that are not novels, can make 
use ofa (1) ------- library. Such 
a library (4) ------- a small sum 


for renting a book, but it is usually less 
than the price of admission to a mo- 
tion-picture theater. 





ACTIVE ANAGRAMS 
DRAWS 


In previous issues of this puzzle 
page, you have had a chance to try 
your skill with scramblegrams. Now in 
the above frame of squares, we give 
you a chance to show what you can do 
with real anagrams. An anagram is a 
word or group of words whose letters 
can be shuffled around and made into 
another word. Each of the above words 
can be formed into at least two other 
words by shifting the letters. At least 
two of them can be changed into three 
new words. 


In next week’s issue, we will publish 
the sentences which the three prize- 
winners wrote to win this contest. 
Judging was done on the basis of sen- 
tences showing the greatest originality 
and cleverest concealment. 


